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His forlorn hope at Prague on May 6, 1757, was
to cost more blood than had been spilled on any
field in Europe for nearly fifty years. The Prussians
began by marching with great skill round the Aus-
trian right, Browne, however, suggested an effective
counter-manoeuvre, so that when Schwerin assailed
the flank at ten o'clock he did so under unsuspected
disadvantages of ground. " The cavalry began the
encounter, and after several fruitless attacks Zieten
with the reserve overthrew the Austrian cavalry.
In the pursuit, however, his troops came upon one
of the enemy's camps and drank so deep that they
were of no more use that day." Such is the state-
ment of Schafer, the Prussian historian of the war.
At the same time the infantry of the first line
pressed forward, but found that the way to the
enemy lay through the treacherous slime of fish-
ponds coated with green, which Frederick in his
haste had taken to be meadow-land. They strug-
gled across unharmed, but the well-served Austrian
batteries began to destroy them at a range of 400
paces. Then their onslaught was shattered by the
Austrian grenadiers, and Schwerin, as he seized the
colours to rally his men, was slain by a blast of
grape-shot. The Austrian grenadiers began a tri-
umphant counter-charge, but they were unsupported,
for their army had now no leader. Browne had fallen
early in the charge, and Prince Charles collapsed
in wrestling with problems too great for his powers.
The Prussian second line was therefore able to re-
pair the disaster of the first, and, after a terrible
struggle at close quarters, they stormed the heights